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The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haverfield. Third 
edition, further enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

After a preliminary chapter on the Romanization of the empire and 
some preliminary remarks on Roman Britain, the author discusses the 
Romanization of the country in (1) language, (2) material civilization, 
(3) art, (4) town life, local government, and land tenure, and (5) religion. 
He adds a chapter on the chronology of the Romanization and concludes 
with a discussion of the Celtic revival in the later empire. 

In his account of the Romanization of the empire, Haverfield is both 
discriminating and suggestive. He points out the great difference in extent 
between Roman influence in the Eastern provinces and in the West and 
shows how even in the West the process worked with different degrees of 
speed in different countries. Incidentally he pays a tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the empire (p. 10) : 

The old theory that the Imperial age was one of despotism and decay has 
been overthrown, and the believer in human nature can now feel confident that, 
whatever their limitations, the men of the Empire wrought for the betterment 
and the happiness of the world. 

Their effort took two forms. They defended the frontiers against the bar- 
barians and secured internal peace; they developed the civilization of the 
provinces during that peace. The first of these achievements was but for a 
time. In the end the Roman legionary went down before the Gothic horseman. 
The barbarians were many; they were also formidable fighters; perhaps, with- 
out railways and explosives, no generalship could have wholly kept them back. 
But they won no rapid entrance. From the middle of the second century, 
when their assaults became violent, two hundred years passed before they won 
a real footing, and the Roman lines were still held in some fashion even in the 
beginning of the fifth century. Despotism did not destroy, nor ease steal 
away, the manly vigor of the Empire. Through battles without and tumults 
within, through the red carnage of uncounted wars, through the devastation of 
great plagues, through civil discord and sedition and domestic treachery, the 

work went on The age of the Empire is the longest interval — indeed it 

is the one long interval — of peace which has yet been granted to any large por- 
tion of our world. 

The long peace made possible the second and more lasting achievement of 
the Empire. The lands which the legions sheltered were not merely blessed 
with quiet. They were also given a civilization, and that civilization had time 
to take strong root. Roman speech and manners were diffused; the political 
franchise was extended; city life was established; the provincial populations 
were assimilated in an orderly and coherent culture. A large part of the world 
became Romanized. 

How far this general description may be applied to Britain is one of 
the questions which Haverfield discusses. He differs sharply from those 
who hold that the Roman conquest was merely an episode after which 
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Celticism resumed supremacy. He adduces evidence that it was much 
more than this. He shows, for example, by means of inscriptions, that 
Latin was used freely in the towns of Britain, not only by the upper classes, 
but also by workingmen. It was employed also, at least by the upper- 
classes, in the country. He cites literary evidence (from Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Martial, and Juvenal), which indicates that by the second century Latin 
was spreading widely in the province. Passing to material civilization he 
uses the evidence furnished by buildings, their equipment and furniture, 
and the arts to demonstrate that the external conditions of life were Roman 
in Britain, as they were elsewhere in the West. So far as the arts are con- 
cerned, however, he recognizes a more extensive survival of Celtic tradition. 
The British Celt, although he adopted the Roman provincial fashion, did 
not abandon his national art completely. An example is furnished by the 
Castor ware, made on the banks of the Nen near Peterborough. To this 
survival of the Celtic spirit are attributed also such sculptures as the Gorgon's 
head belonging to the pediment of the temple of the Sulis Minerva at Bath, 
and the Corbridge Lion. In both cases the treatment departs entirely 
from the classical manner. 

In his chapters on town life and religion the author makes out an 
equally good case. He presents, so far as the subject permits, concrete 
evidence and he never claims too much. The conclusions which he reaches 
seem wholly justified: (1) that the empire did its work in Britain as it did 
elsewhere in Western Europe; and (2) the Romanization was not uniform. 
So far as the civilized lowlands are concerned, in the towns and among the 
upper classes in the country, the Romanization was substantially com- 
plete, though the peasants were doubtless less thoroughly Romanized. 
The military region, however, Wales and the north, never became really 
Romanized, and in Cornwall and western Devon the Britons must have 
remained substantially Celtic. 

The book, both on account of the scholarly presentation of the subject 

and its numerous illustrations of Roman-British antiquities, is a valuable 

contribution to Roman provincial history. 

G. J. Laing 

University op Chicago 



Q. Valerii Catulli Carmina. Recensuit, praefatus est, appendicem 
criticam addidit Carolus Pascal. Turin: Paravia, 1916. 
Pp. xv+123. 

The Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum was started during 
the war as the result of a reaction against the dependence of Italian scholar- 
ship on Germany. Just as the United States decided during the war to make 



